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Bishop Marshall defends pastoral letter 


Religious studies professor a erence 





illey makes a point 


at Thursday’s nuclear arms symposium. 


by Peter Raber 


Bishop John Marshall spoke 
in support of the recent pastoral 
letter released by the National 
Conference of Catholic Bishops, 
at a symposium held in Herrouet 
Theater Thursday Also speaking 
were President Edward L. Henry 
and religious studies professor 


Terrence Tilley with Peter Tum- 
ulty of the “philosophy depart: 


ment moderating. 

Marshall defended the letter, 
but made clear he maintains some 
reservations over its form. In 
Marshall's address, he stressed 
“the absolute necessity to stop 


, waging war and _ start waging 


peace. There is an alternative to 
war, the conscientious objection 
of the American public in the 
workplace.” 

Marshall further asserted that 


the Catholic Church had a moral 
obligation to inform the public of 


its options. Also he said the gov- 


ernment should redirect efforts 
toward disarmament and aid the 
poorerThird World nations. 
Marshall's reservation over the 
letter centered on the ambiguous 


wording of the morality of deter- 


rence as a valid defense strategy. 
Henry criticized the letter as 


unrealistic in light of the past his- 


tory of non-restraint by the Soviet 
Union. He asserted instead that 
deterrence was indeed a viable 


defense strategy and that paci- 
fism was immoral. Henry's rem- 


edy for the situation was to seek 


the counsel of a receptive states- 


man as opposed to the theological 


approach which has drawn con- 


siderable criticism. 
Tilley supported the letter He 
outlined his solution to both the 


problems of defense with deter- 


G.A. achieves fall goals; 


rence and disarmament. He said 
the removal of nuclear weapons 
from the American mainland 
withdraws the likelihood of a hol- 
ocaust on civilian targets while 
maintaining deterrence. 

A key issue also discussed was 
the concept of a “just war” with 
conventional weapons or limited 
nuclear deployment. It seemed 
clear from all speakers that a just 
war would only lend legitimiza- 
tion to the cause, ultimately lead- 
ing to escalation in the use of 
nuclear weapons against civilian 
targets. 

Tilleysummed it up when he 
said, “People must realize our 
global interdependence and min- 
imize the likelihood of conven- 
tional war through means already 
at hand, such as the U.N. No 
individual owes blind obedience 
to his state. There are always alter- 
natives.” 


Egan looks toward spring 
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Campus profiles 


-College’s president 
quiet, yet qualified 


by Jack Rybicki 
Staff Reporter 


In a small, comfortable office 
on the first floor of Founders Hall 
sits a slightly graying, well-trimmed 
man of 61 years. Every day he 
goes about his work quietly and 
efficiently His name is seldom 
mentioned around campus. Yet 
this man is the most influential 
person on campus. This man is 


Edward L. Henry who just hap- 
pens to be president of St. Mi- 


chael’s College. 
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Henry was born in St. Cloud, 


Minn. in 1921. He was one of 
five children. He graduated from 


. > St. John’s University at Collegeville 


ha met in 1943. From there 


he went on-to Harvard Univer- 


‘sity Graduate School of Business 


versity of Chicago in 1948 he 
received degrees in political sci- 
ence and finance. In 1955. he 
earned a doctorate in political 
science. ; 

In 1947 he manied Elizabeth 
Reiten and together they have 
nine children. The children range 
in age from 34 to 19, the oldest, 
a lawyer, the youngest, a college 
student. He has led a full life, but 
the has been more than an edu- 
cator~ 

He has dabbled in journal- 
ism. He worked for the Assoc- 
iated Press and United Press 
during World War II as a part- 
time Navy correspondent. In 
1946-47 he edited a weekly news- 
paper in St. Cloud. 

He has dabbled in politics. 
From 1964 to 1970 he served as 
mayor of St. Cloud. But educa- 
tion has always been his first 
love and his career. _ 

Henry came to St. Michael's 


‘in 1976. One of the reasons he 


came was the size. “I've always 
felt that for an undergraduate 
student, a small-college educa- 
tion is the best.” He cited the 
personalism, both in-and out of 
the classroom, as a factor. 

He said that there is security 
in this kind of atmosphere. This 
provides a better opportunity for 
acquiring an education. His favor: 
ite part of St. Michael's is the 
students. 

Beyond work, which is his 
favorite hobby, Henry enjoys ra- 
quetball, swimming, walking and 
cross-country skiing. He attends 
as many St. Michael's sponsored 
events as his schedule allows and 





a |S 1943- 44. From the Uni- he said he “enjoys them all.” 





by Mark Soutter 


“The General Assembly has accomplished what 
Greg and I had planned for it last April,” said John 
Egan 6n the success of the fall semester. 

Egan, who took over as Student Association 
president when Kaknes resigned in October, said 
he is pleased with the performance so far this year. 

- The establishment of two new committees, the 


Intemational Student Affairs and the Social Aware- 
ness, and the strengthening of student govern- 


ment organization have been the high points of 


the fall semester. according to Egan. 
“The establishment of the ISA,” Egan said, “i 


important because it involved changing the cae 
tution.” It also involved appointing five new senators, 


separate from the Committee, to the G.A. Egan 
said he feels positive about this move because it 
will help promote the welfare of the international 
student on campus. 


The changing of the Social Awareness Organi- 


zation to a committee was an important step in 
promoting the organization and making it eligible 
for G.A. funds. Appointed as co-chairmen were 
John Downes and Tony Pioppi. Egan said he is 
pleased with the dedication and See oe 


up lights around campus. 
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of the committee. 

TheG.A. has spent much time reorganizing the 
house government system. It took over the elec- 
tion process and has appointed an ad hoc com- 
mittee to study the system and advise on its findings. 
Egan said he wasn't sure whether the committee 
would become permanent. 

The S.A. cabinet was also strengthened this 
semester. Egan said he has delegated more power 
and duties. These duties include a party policy 
study by Kevin Keohane, revised teacher evalua- 
tions by Peter Hogan, a study of the academic club 
fee increase by secretary Lolly Mullen and an audit 
of the expenditures of the S.A. by treasurer Peter 
Abell. “Without the cabinet, theG.A. wouldn't have 
accomplished what it did this semester,” Egan 
said. “I couldn't do it alone.” 

. Egan: said that he saw no failures of theG.A., 
but would like to see more student participation. 
He said the goals set in April haven't changed. 

He said he doesn't want to see St. Michael's 
alienate itself from the outside world. “I'd rather 
see a healthy mix between inside and outside 
influences. “What the G.A. has accomplished so 
far this semester should give us a productive sec- 
ond semester.” 
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Five professors receive research grants 


by Brian Kling 

Released TimeGrants were awarded 
to five St. Michael’s College faculty mem- 
bers. The announcement was made by 
Ronald Provost, vice president for aca- 
demic affairs. 

“Everyone who applied got it. I’m very 
anxious to get it started and so we awarded 
everyone that came in,” Provost said. The 
decisions were made by Provost and the 
Faculty Council. 

The reduced teaching load for the 
recipients is three credits for each professor 
for the spring semester. The recipients are 
Edward Foley professor of physics; John 
Hughes, assistant professor of political 
science; Francis Nicosia, assistant professor 
of history; Donald Rathgeb, chairman and 
professor of fine arts; and Terrance Tilley, 
assistant professor of religious studies. 

Provost said Foley desires to conduct 
a study of the reliability of solar irradiance 
prediction models which are required for 
a better understanding of the atmospheric 
effects on solar energy Provost also said 
Foley's ultimate goal is to include the effects 
of polarization by scattering in the predicted 
models. 

Foley has previously done solar research 
at Trinity University in San Antonio, Texas 
and during the summer months has 
worked with the U.S. Department of Energy 





and the American Society for Engineering 
Education. 

FAlughes has recently applied for out- 
side funding for research and monograph 
length study of publicly financed legal 
services on behalf ,of the impoverished. 
Hughes said he will explore questions 
concerning jidicial review and the proper 
role of the Supreme Court in American 


eed 





—_ 


politics. 

He said his reasons are “partly profes- 
sional and partly political.” Hughes said 
his study on publicly funded provisions 
for the poor will be accomplished through 
philosophical and legal argument. “Using 
the law as an instrument of social change,” 
according to Hughes, is the theme which 
will also be collaborated on by Larry May, 


a faculty member in the philosophy de- 
partment at Purdue University. 

Nicosia will be doing research on the 
small Révisionist-Zionist movement which 
took place in Germany during the interwar 
period. “The Revisionists are a minority 
faction of the (Polish-born) Zionist move- 
ment, which began in 1925,” Nicosia said. 


Nicosia said he will be concentrating on 





the years between 1925 and the begin- 
ning of World War II, the holocaust. 

“My preliminary research will be done 
in Montreal and in New York City,” Nicosia 
said. He said if time permits, he will 
ultimately conclude his research in Ger- 
many and Israel. “I am confident my work 
will lead to a published paper and an 
article, hopefully a book,” Nicosia said. 





Higher Education Costs Soaring! 
The Solution... 


WE WILL LOCATE FROM 5 - 25 FINANCIAL AID SOURCES FOR YOUR HIGHER EDUCATION 
OR YOUR SERVICE FEE WILL BE REFUNDED. 


The Problem - The Higher Educatior Cost Crisis 


In today’s fast-paced, highly technical society, the worth of any type of education beyond the High School level is becoming 
increasingly necessary. Now, more than ever, “a youngster who has only his energy.to sell on the labor market is coming to have 
nothing to sell.” However, the inflationary trends of today have seen the cost of a highly needed college education sky-rocket from 
44-66% over a ten year period. Furthermore, costs are beginning to soar! Thus many potential graduates are now choosing only 
the schools they can afford; instead of those giving the best training and education available. 


What is the Solution? 


We offer you computer assisted scholarship help as the solution to offset the Educational Money Crisis that today's Students 
face. Arecent survey (by the American Legion’s Education and Scholarship Program) estimates that over $3,000,000,000 (3 billion) 
dollars in student scholarships, loans and part time jobs — is available to qualified students who apply for aid. The secret lie sin 
knowing where and for what to apply. ; 

We can unravel this secret. With the aid of advanced computer technology, we can find those means of financial aid for which the 
student qualifies. No longer will the student be forced to settle for only those schools which lie in the range of his present budget. 
He is now able to select schools according to their quality not according to their costs. : 


‘What do We offer to Students? 


Through our unique service you will receive a computerized report stating those possibilities of financial aid open to you, the 
student, in the specific career area(s) you have stated an interest in. We will leave no stone unturned in seeking all funds available 
to assist you in obtaining the quality education you seek and deserve. With each financial-aid source you will normally receive the 


name and address of the source, it’s monetary worth, and eligibility characteristics. 


Are Results Guaranteed? 


) 


We guarantee that we will research all possible avenues of aid available to each individual and that all scholarships found are 
ones for which the student is qualified; the rest is up to you. We also guarantee to find at least five possible sources of financial aid 
(and up to 25 sources if available) for each applicant. In the event that we cannot find at least five possible sources of financial aid, 
we will gladly return your fee along with any sources of aid we may have found. ; ; 


How do! get this Valuable Service and Whatis the Cost? 


Allyou do is complete the Student Dataform, and mail it, enclosing the modest processing fee. Although our service may seem to 
be rather expensive at first, we offer to you the possibility of; a) getting the best educational training possible and b) saving youa 
virtually unlimited amount of your total education costs (it is our sole ambition and desire to save you money). In this light the cost 
of our service becomes negligible. 


f Advantages 


Primarify, our main advantage lies in research. We offer to the student over 3 billion dollars available in financial aid. In other 
words, we do the research for you. Our computer, with its vast amounts of programmed data, is at yourservice and through it we will 
find all possible avenues of financial aid open to you, the student. We will save you vast amounts of time and money in.seeking 
possibilites of financial aid available and by our constant re-programming of our computer you are assured that the information 
you receive will be the most complete and up to date available. Our results are guaranteed; at least five possible sources of aid will 


be found or we will return your fee. 
Remember, an investment.in our service is an investment in your future. 
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Send $4.00 for Dataform and additional information to: 
National College Scholarships 


P.O. Box 218 
Winooski, VT 05404 
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Provost said Rathgeb will be directing 
a project of William Shakespeare’s “Love's 


‘Labour's Lost.” It will be presented at St. 


Michael's March 22-26 and will be entered 
in the Moss Hart Annual Competition. 
The work will involve about 50 students. 

Tilley said he is involved in two pro- 
jects. First, he is in the process-of complet- 
ing a book, “Story Theology.” - 

Second, Tilley has been asked by the 
chairman of the philosophy of religion 
section of the College Theology Society 
to present a paper at the annual conven- 
tion of the society in June 1983 in Phila- 
delphia. Tilley said the topic of the paper 
will be “The Use and Abuse of Theodicy” 
He said theodicy is defined as the suffering 
in aworld created bya good God. He said 
he will examine “when can you use that 
theory.” 

Tilley added that he will be speaking 
at the American Academy of Religion on 
Dec. 19. His theme will be “The Truth of 
Narrative Theology.” . 

Provost said the awards could be a 
factor in the tenure decision since they 
enhance the faculty member’s portfolio. 
The Faculty Council, which plays a major 
part in the process, is comprised of six 
professors. They are Daniel Bean, David 
Bryan, Edward Pfeifer, John Reiss, Warren 
Sparks and William Wilson. 


Radio antenna 
on science hall 
sparks queries 


by Pam Batalis 


Staff Reporter ‘ 
Three weeks have passed 


since the structure commonly 
referred to as “the thing on the 
roof of Cheray Science Hall” was 
assembled. 

This structure, consisting of a 
metallic tower and two white cir- 
cular objects, has triggered the 
curiosity of many students on 
campus. 

Clearing up questions about 
this unique addition to the science 
building was John Gutman, vice 
president for operations on cam- 
pus. 

“It goes with the transmitter 
in the attic” of the science hall, 
Gutman said. It is simply “an 
antenna.” z Wis 

This new antenna is part of 
the equipment required to com- 
plete the power boost due to take © 
effect in late January for the cam- 
pus radio station, WWPV. The 
power increase will enable the — 
radio station to be received by 
most of Chittenden County ~~ 

Many students on campus had - 


this mystery structure. _ 


was a‘helioreflector suggesting 
comatose reactions in direct rela- 
tion to the lunar trajection.” —. 

At first glance, Terri O'Neil 
thought it was “a-weather instru- 
ment.” a 

Another student, Margaret 
Lynch, thought the antenna re — 
sembled a “carbon-carbon dou- 
ble bond.” 

Other ideas from students on 
what the structure was ranged 
from “giant golfballs” to “disco 
lights.” : 
Gutman stated that he doesn't 
feel the antenna is located in an 
“ideal spot” from an “aesthetic 
point of view.” 

“It doesn't fit into the’overall 

landscape masterplan,” Gutman 
said. 

To change the location of the 
new antenna would have delayed 
the opening of the radio station 
with its power boost, he said. 


their own ideas about the use of 


Bob Millikin stated, without 
hesitation, that the new antenna ~ 


Case speaks on abortion 


by John Cotter 


News Editor | 
The debate on abortion will 


never be settled if the current 


format isn't altered, said St. Mi- 


chael’s professor of philosophy 
dames Case, in a discussion held 


in the Bergeron Education Cen- 


ter on Nov. 30. 

Case said the two sides, pro- 
life and pro-choice, have “ignored 
the most important factor in the 
debate,” the quality of the peo- 
ple involved. 

Case explained that both sides 
have their “experts” on the topic 
of abortion who “shout at each 
other” without listening to what 
the opposing side is saying. 

He added that these experts 
aren't qualified to make a deci- 
sion on abortion. “Life and death 
decisions are too important to 
be entrusted to those who are 
simply experts in knowledge. We 


need peat people, not just ex- 
perts.’* 


Simple arguments, he said, 


don't change attitudes. “First, you 
have to change the person,” then 


the attitude. To do this, he added, 


takes a truly virtuous person. 


Case described virtuous peo- 


ple as those having a different 
view on reality “They're free from 
any illusions. They're willing to 
let reality speak to them.” 

Case described the experts 
as those who can speak the facts 
of an issue without being able to 


reach a decision on the implica- 


tions of that issue. 

Choices, he said, “should be 
left to persons who will make the 
right decision because they (the 
people) are good.” 

He also challenged the worth 
of moral absolutes as they're 
currently used in the debate. 
“Moral absolutes in the abstract 
are useless. They have to be 


applied to particular cases.” 


The virtuous person, he said, 
is the one who is capable of mak- 


ing that application. 
Currently Case said, there are 


few virtuous people in our socie- 
ty “We've been trained to manip- 
ulate people for profit and self- 


interest.” Case added that while 
this may be an acceptable practice 
in business, it shouldn't enter other 
aspects of human existence. 


As a solution, Case advoca- 


ted a “dialogue,” rather than a 
debate. A dialogue, he said, is a 


“few people gathered in private, 


where there’s an atmosphere of 
trust and openness...patiently 


trying to come to some under- 


standing, not trying to win points.” 
“IT think the current debate is 
fruitless,” he said. “I don’t have 
harsh words for both sides.” 
The session, attended by 13 
students, was sponsored by the 
Social Awareness Committee. 


College receives grant to fund 
rural transportation project 


St. Michael’s College has re- 


ceived a $250,000 grant from 


the Federal Highway Administra- 


tion to fund a two-year rural 


transportation information pro- 


ject, the college announced last 
week. St. Michael’s will operate 
the project under the auspices 


of the Vermont Agency of Trans- 


portation and will establish the 


Vermont Institute for Transporta- 
tion Technology Transfer on cam- 


pus. 


The insitute, known as VIT , 
will provide transportation tech- 


nology and information to rural 
and small urban transportation 


agencies in Vermont. The pro- 


ject is one of 10 being established 


throughout the nation in a fed- 
eral attempt to provide the ex- 


pertise to upgrade America’s rural 

transportation systems. 
Demographic studies indicate 

that population is moving into 


non-metropolitan areas like Ver- 


mont and that this movement 
will continue through the next 
decade. Yet federal studies have 
shown that transportation systems 
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are inadequate and are in disre- 


pair throughout the nation. 


Because of the decentralized, 
multi-faceted structure of Ver- 


mont's transportation system, the 
St. Michael’s based institute will 


_be called upon to provide a cen- 
tral system with up-to-date infor- 
mation on transportation tech- 


nology and development. The 
institute will also provide local 


officials with information regard- 


ing possible funding sources for 


upgrading their transportation sys- 


tems, including roads, bridges and 
public transportation. 


The St. Michael's transporta- 


tion institute will conduct training 


sessions for transportation per- 
sonnel, provide technical mate- 


rials and coordinate the delivery 
of transportation technology to 
Vermont cities, towns and local 
agencies having transportation 


~ responsibilities. 


Other specific activities of the 
St. Michael's institute will include 


_ compiling and maintaining a 
mailing list of all local govern- 
ment agencies with transporta- 


tion responsibilities in the state 


of Vermont, producing and dis- 
tributing a quarterly newsletter. 


and providing transportation 
technology materials from various 
sources as requested by local 
transportation agency personnel. 
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The institute will arrange a 


minimum of 10 one-day or eve- 
ning seminars and training ses- 
sions for local transportation per- 


sonnel. 


A full-time director and a full- 


time administrative assistant will 


be hired to head the project. Part- 


time clerical/research assistance 
will be provided by St. Michael's 
students through the college's 
work/study program. 
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Administrators TEST ways 
to deal with final exam anxiety 


by Mary Raynes 


With final exams approach- 


ing quickly many students are 
beginning to feel pressured and 
nervous. A final is usually the 
most important exam of the 
semester because it covers such 
a great deal of material. There 
are ways to cope with such a 
stressful situaion, however. 

David Landers, director of the 
Student Resource Center, advises 
students to “Prepare now. Dont 
wait until the last minute, and 
know exactly what's going to be 
covered on the exam.” 

There are ways to relax dur 
ing exam week, and ways to make 
it easier. He also advises students 
“not to pull all-nighters, to get 
plenty of sleep, to eat well and to 
get plenty of exercise.” Landers 
said, “Get a group of students 
together to study for the same 
exam. 

There are relaxation tapes 
available from the R-A:s. The tapes 
could be used during a study 


break. Relaxation, exercise and 
organization of time are very 
important. 

Linda Hollingdale, who runs 
a stress relaxation workshop, said 
that when students who feel 
pressured come to see her, she 
has them write down exactly what 
they have to do. When they see 
it in black and white, it doesn't 
seem like such a huge load. The 
task, then, is broken down into 


smaller, more workable parts. 


Hollingdale said, “Students should 
combine a daily study schedule 
with recreation, exercise and 
relaxation. 


She also explained, “There 


is a difference between those stu- 


dents who are test anxious and 
those who aren't.” Students who 


are test anxious arent task ori- 


ented. They don't plan a strategy 
They think about things other 
than taking the exam, such as 
the grade they need to pass or 
family pressures, she said. 
Students who aren't test anx- 
ious, however, realize that they 


have a job to do. They think only 
about the exam. They plan their 
time and concentrate on doing 
their best, she said. 

Colleen Eaton, a second-year 
student, said she doesn't feel too 
pressured by final exams. She 
prepares herself mentally. She 
said “It's nothing to worry too 
much about.” Eaton said she has 
never pulled an all-nighter. But 
she does take exams seriously. 
She said she feels it’s best not 
to work straight through, so she 
takes study breaks. 

Leslie Kenney, another sec- 
ond-year student, said she keeps 
up with work during the semester. 
She doesn't wait until the last 
minute. She said she doesn't pull 
all-nighters and advises others 
not to also. “You can't retain when 
you're tired,” Kenney said. 

Liz McGann, a third-year 
student, said she feels pressured 
during finals week. She gets ner 
vous, but tries to relax. She doesn't 
pull all-nighters because, “You 
exhaust yourself.” 





The Defender is accepting applications for copy edi- 
tors. Responsibilities include editing copy, writing 
headlines and attending weekly staff meetings and 
layout. For more information, contact Eileen Moran, 


655-1925. 
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Absent without proxy 


This semester has not been a quiet one for the General Assem- 
bly. Student Association President Greg Kaknes resigned in Octo- 


ber, and Vice President John Egan filled the gap. The Social Committee 
had several failures and saw the cancellation of the Southside 
Johnny concert. Monetary procedures came under fire with the 
alleged misuse of 1981-82 Hilltop funds. 

Members of the cabinet should be complimented on their han- 
dling of such matters. Egan’s transition was smooth, as was Vice 
President Connie Martin's move into office. Efforts were made to set 


up another concert and the possibility of a Winter Weekend “mini- 
concert” exists. Social Committee leaders Chuck Kelley and Mau- 


reen McBride have formed a concert committee that may alleviate 
future problems. 

The most notable accomplishment of the G.A. was the smooth 
budget procedure. Students were informed and inquisitive when 
meeting with representatives of funded organizations, which received 
a detailed explanation of the decision-making process. The G.A. 
should also be credited with the speed with which it enacted an audit 
of expenditures after the Hilltop episode. 

Unfortunately it appears that the cabinet and several other key 
merhnbers do the work and make the decisions while the student 
representatives vote without understanding or caring about the 
procedure. Too many representatives are “absent without proxy” 
every week. Meetings take less than an hour, which is not too much 
to ask. The burden too often falls on a few leaders. 

Recently some confusion has existed about the defeat of a 
motion to allow The University of Vermont to use the pool to teach 
the handicapped. If more discussion and participation existed in the 
G.A., perhaps a clear-cut explanation for this incident would exist. 


EM 


Abortion issue 


James Case makes a valiant attempt to enlighten us on the 
abortion dilemma, but his analysis seems to muddle the issue even 
more. 

Case said in his Nov. 30 lecture that the format of the ongoing 
debate should be shifted so that “good people,” not scientific experts, 
are making the decision. 

Case said the good people are the only ones who can snatch 
those “moral absolutes” out of the abstract and apply them to 
particular situations. 

But where are these good people? Case admits there are few in 
society today; we defy him to find any. After all, if only the virtuous 
can apply morality to particulars, how will the rest of us find the 
virtuous at all, since defining what’s good and what isn't is itself a 
moral choice? 

Perhaps the virtuous gather in a virtuous place and wait for us to 
stumble upon them in the dark. 

Meanwhile, however, abortions continue. Case should realize, 
along with Flannery O’Connor, that a “good man is hard to find,” 
and the search is pointless. Instead, we should tum our attention to the 
serious situation at hand. 
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Letters 


Lee 


"G.A. MEET IN 


4. 


Viewpoints 








Disagree 


To the editor: - 

I am writing in response to a 
letter by Ken Caffrey written in 
the Nov. 17th issue. The letter 


referred to our General Assem- 
bly defeating a motion to per- 


mit the University of Vermont to 
use our pool for one night a 


week to teach physical educa- 


tion students to deal with the 
handicapped in the water. 

I don't agree with Caffrey’s 
opinion of why this motion was 
defeated. Most representatives in 
the GA. didn't know of any “petty” 
disputes regarding UVM’s library 
until it was mentioned during the 
discussion and laughed off. I can 
offer two solid reasons to justify 
defeating this motion. 


First, we're elected to repre- 


sent and act for the interests of 
our constituents. Giving our pool 
away to yet another organization 
would sharply reduce the pool 
time for students who pay over 


$7,500 to attend this college. 


Pooltime is already allotted for 
both swim teams and a course 
on life saving. 

Another organization would 
just take away additional time from 
our students. 

Secondly UVM has a large 
pool of its own. If this program is 


so important why don't they sac- 


rifice their pool time for it? UVM 
would only accept a night between 


Monday and Thursday and beg- 
gars can't be choosers. This dis- 


plays the program’s priority. 
Also, using the fact that this is 
a Catholic school as a reason for 
passage is a cheap shot. Because 
we're a Catholic institution doesn't 
mean we should have to give up 
our rights. Our Catholic spirit is 
evident in our volunteer programs 


as well as in our Campus Minis- 


try activities. Please restrain from 
using religion to fog an issue. 
Brian Cummings 


Slave auction 


To the editor: 
Since when has the Moral’ 
Majority begun franchising? Ap- 


parently R.A. Raquier has taken 
it upon himself to critique the 
morality and ethics of those 
among the St. Michael’s commu- 
nity. The “Slave Auction” was by 
no means intended to be offen- 
sive or racist at all. For those who 
attended the “Human Services” 
Auction, it proved to be a very 
entertaining evening. 

I'm not a member of Crown 
and Sword, nor plan to become 
a member. However, | feel that 
the Crown and Sword Society 
has been dealt a very strong blow 
from an uninformed and frus- 
trated journalist. (Bad side of the 
moon, Nov. 17, 1982) I wonder 
if R. A. Raquier had intended to 
attend the “Slave” Auction and 
see the “shoe polish...chains and 
shackles” himself? 

I feel that human dignity 
should not be compromised for 
“collegiate fun” or any reason. 
I don't feel that anyone's digni- 
ty was compromised by the auc- 
tion. 

In closing, | would like to thank 
all of the faculty and administra- 
tion who participated and Crown 
and Sword for asking me to host 
it. If they would like me to host 
the next “Slave Auction,” I'd be 
honored! 

Michael D. Beaudet 


Bad side again 


To the editor: 

Once again, Richard Raquier’s 
vision of journalism has been 
presented with little regard for 
integrity. This will be my last 
rebuttal; I’m very weary. 

Raquier’s mention of the Ver- 
mont Cynic article on the Free 
Press implies that, because my 
official quote was “no comment,” 
I am just plain uncooperative in 
setting the record straight on my 
situation here. Is he so sure that 
nothing was said off the record? 
How can he be positive | wouldn't 
have opened up more for other 
inquiries? Does a no comment 
in the Cynic somehow justify in 
retrospect, his carelessness? Why 
didn't he even try? 

Although the Cynic managed 
to misspell virtually every name 


and confuse several crucial issues, 
it was at least an honest attempt 
at in-depth scrutiny The Bad side 
of the moon strikes me as having 
complete disregard for the very 
principle of accuracy and fair play 
Citing Jack Anderson,_Ra- 
quier overlooks the fact that the 
columnist has a staff of about 30 
people who are constantly re- 
searching, checking and doub- 


le-checking sources, obtaining « 


FO.LA. documents. There are two 
former Vermont journalists on that 
staff, in fact. 

And, speaking to Raquier’s 
last point, what earthly difference 
does it make that I am the “muz- 
ded victim?” 

If anything, that observation 
makes it even more puzzling that 
he didn't have the consideration 
and compassion to verify his 
information. 

Susan Green 


Shaky policy 


To the editor: 9 
I am writing to the paper to 
expose to students the inconsis- 
tencies in the disciplinary system. 
I was recently approached by 
my R.A., who in turn went to the 


" assistant dean with an incident. 


report. He was justified in doing 
this because | was giving him a 
hard time, but I don’t feel that 
what I have done is an offense 
punishable by probation. 

There are blatant inconsisten- 
cies in our school’s disciplinary 
policies. Why is being loud at 
1:30 in the morning an offense 
punishable by probation in one 
dorm, while in others it would be 
passed off as a slight aggrava- 
tion? Why are some residents 
allowed to have parties late at 
night and others aren't? 

The R.A.s are also inconsis- 
tent. What one would consider a 
minor infraction, others would 
consider disciplinary action. | 
know students who are on pro- 
bation for various reasons: pulling 
fire alarms, fighting and fooling 
around with the fire extinguishers, 
but I have ever heard of any stu- 
dent being placed on probation 
for responding to an R.A. 


rs eer 
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‘by Timo McGillicuddy 
Op-Ed 

Love hurts— of course it does. But it 
recently came to my attention that hate 
isn't so fantastic either, and that’s why it 
irks me to hear people complain about 
being in love. 

Star-struck lovers have been known to 
quarrel, tell lies, ignore each other and 
occasionally even throw a casserole around 
the kitchen; there are many tears, many 


hours of lost sleep and much rejection. 


However, what people often forget is that 
mushy tears and rejection are a day at the 
beach compared to what happens when 
they get together and do some serious 
hating. — 

Hate usually is associated with things 
like broken windows, poisoned pets, gun- 
shot wounds and dead bodies; which is 
not to say that these things don’t pop up 
around love, but the percentages are many 
times greater in cases of hate. 

In the past it appears that someone 
did a very poor public relations job with 
hate: How would it have been recieved if 


Bogie had punched out Ingrid at the air~ 


port? Or if Juliet had dropped a granite 
slab down on an unsuspecting Romeo? 


‘Would the public have flocked to see Rocky 


decapitate Adrian with a right uppercut? 
Could Dorothy have set the Scarecrow 
on fire because he was slowing her down 
too much? I think not. Hate doesn't sell 


much, and I’m afraid it never will. 


The same cannot be said about love. 


3 Public demand seems to be outstripping 


the great media hype, despite the fact 
that our televisions, novels, movie screens 
and radios, are all flooded with the tale 
of the broken-hearted lover. 


More letters 


One cannot tur on the radio nowadays 
without hearing at least one song every 
five minutes that goes, “She left me/and] 
left her/now I’m somewhere else/and she’s 
not here,” or something equally enlight- 
ening. 

Harlequin Romance and Harold Rob- 
bins characters are incapable of experi- 
encing hate because they spend too much 
time jumping in and out of bed and run- 
ning down to the corner drug store. 


it's SOme sort of idealistic principle that 
transcends regular human existence. 
They say, “Love knows no bounds.” 
Well, if they'd take a look at what's go- 
ing-on in the world, they would know 
that hate knows no bounds either. 

I daresay that residents of Northern 
Ireland, Beirut, or Somalia would stomp 
their feet and guffaw through an entire 
afternoon of soapies. They would inter- 
pret these heart-rending sagas as light 





However, the most obvious sign of this 


mass “love sickness” is America’s ongo- 


ing infatuation with soap operas. We spend 
many hours and a great deal of energy 
each day worrying about which poor 
nurses are being forced to suffer through 
yet another torrid love affair; the pain 


and agony of it all can at times be unbear- 


able. 
Many watchers of these shows give 
love lofty treatment because they think 


' farce about people with no thoughts, 
needs or problems, other than their in- 


ability to remain romantically involved 


with at least a dozen hospital staff work- 


ers for the duration of an episode. 

Of course, you must remember that 
people in these less-developed societies 
often have to work during the afternoons 
and don't have the time or resources 


to accrue a knowledge of Soap Op In- 


terp. 


Love may hurt, but it’s got nothing on hate 


Perhaps we hear many fewer complaints 
about hate because we are much better 
able to deal with it. Love is often compli- 
cated by undue amounts of misunder- 
standing and muddled emotion and is 
generally regarded as a very messy prob- 
lem. 

Hate, however, is an acquired skill which 
has been honed and perfected over the 
course of thousands of years. We are now 
able to express our hate much more ef- 
fectively than we ever could in the past- 
and we get better with each passing day. 

Nuclear bombs and other progressive 
high-level technology noi: give us the ability 
to show entire races of people at a time 
the utter contempt which we feel for each 
and every one of them. We no longer 
have to club our neighbors over their heads, 
or burn their barns down or drive our 
herds across their front lawns; we can 
push a button, pull a lever or turn a crank 
and reach millions immediately 

Whatever the reasons, the media hype 
has taken its toll. Being somewhat less of 
a believer in love nowadays, | am no longer 
quite so shaken by the lover's complaint. | 
think back to my days of youth, when 
cries such as, “She hasn't written me in 
almost an entire week,” or “Last night, he 
said I talk too much,” or “We don't really 
even know each other,” would shake me 
to the very bone. Sadly those times are 
gone — along with the innocence and the 
bliss. 

Now, when I see hazy-eyed victims of 
Dear John letters or hear fate-filled sto- 
ries of love gone wrong, | smile sympa- 
thetically and say, “That's too bad, and | 
hope you get over it; but if they hated you, 
they might have ripped your face off.” 





; The cost of this school is more 
than $8,000 a year. The students 
of this school deserve a little more 
consistency and leniency when 
dealing with “their” disciplinary 
staff. The disciplinary staff should 
re-examine their policies to come 
up with a more consistent set of 
guidelines instead of dealing with 
students and situations as they 
see fit. ; 

This isn't fair-to the students 
who pay their salaries. I feel that 
it isn't right for them to act as 
‘harshly as they do when their 
disciplinary system has as many 


flaws in it as it does at the pre- 


sent. 
Kenny O’Brien 


Who’s Who 


To the editor: 
' | noted with interest in the 
Nov 3 issue of The Defender that 


the senior class is deciding whet- 


her to keep “Who's Who Among 


American College Students.” 


- Perhaps this letter could shed a 
little light on the debate. 


Last year I was one of 32 St. 


_ Michael's students nominated to 
“Who's Who.” I considered it to 


‘be no big honor, just an auto- 


3 matic sort of thing in which some 
_. of the more “visible” students who 
_ had served as editors, ‘class and 


organization presidents, GA. cab- 


inet members, athletes and a few 
good scholars would get their 
names in a book which would 
then be sold to their parents for 
some outrageous amount of 


money. , 
When the official “Who's 


Who” form arrived in my cam- 


pus mailbox last year, asking me 


~~ 


what activities | had participated 
in during my college career, | 
almost threw it out. Then I thought 
of a way to get my jollies and 
“test the system.” Along with my 


list of legitimate activities, I in- - 
cluded “MSFU Honorary Soci- 


ety President.” 


MSFU is an imaginary soci- 


ety that a friend and I had invented 
in a fit of senioritis. Although | 


don't think it would be appropri- 


ate to say exactly what MSFU 
stands for, | will say it was an 
acronym for the title my friends 


and | affixed to ourselves when- 
ever we made social and aca- 


demic blunders. Whoever made 
the. most blunders in one week 
got to be president. The “Who's 
Who” form happened to arrive 
during my presidency. 


I thought that if “Who's Who” 


had any credibility at all, it would 
check with the Student Life office 
to find out what MSFU stands 


for. After which time, I expected I 


would get an angry call from 
Michael Samara. He never called 
me, so I assume he was never 
called either. 

Last week, my mother called 
to tell me that I was listed in “Who's 


Who” as “MSFU Honorary Soci- 


ety President.” She had known 
about my little “test” and decided 
to buy the book anyway, against 
my wishes. She was amused to 


find that in the front of the book, 
where other acronyms are ex- 
plained, there was no explana- 


tion of MSFU. | would say that 
the “Who's Who” person who 


failed to check made enough of. 
a blunder to become MSFU pres- 


ident for life. 
The fact that no one ever 
checked on the mysterious MSFU 


Honorary Society leads me to 
wonder how many other “Who's 
Who” nominees have been able 
to invent college achievements 
without getting caught. Perhaps 
the “Who's Who” organization 
is more interested in selling books 
to parents than in making sure 
the content of those books is 
accurate. 

It would be interesting to know 
who, if anyone, edits individual 
entries. Who actually buys the 
books? Do prospective employ- 
ers pay any attention to the 
listings? What libraries even care 
enough to carry the book? And 
most of all, how much money 
does the “Who's Who” organi- 
zation make from selling these 
ridiculous books. 

Maybe “Who's Who” could 
be the subject of a Defender 
investigative series. 

Jacqueline Smith 


Weight room 


To the editor: 

On Nov. 24, I narrowly es- 
caped death in the weight room. 
| had just finished a set of squats 
(a lifting exercise to strengthen 
the legs). I placed the weight that 
I was lifting on the rack and tumed 
to wave at a friend who had just 
entered the room. | was taking 
off my lifting belt when I heard a 
noise above me and to the right, 
frantically leaping onto the bench 
in front of me. I turned in time to 
see 325 pounds of steel crash to 
the ground where I had been 
standing. The cause of the acci- 
dent was that the metal pin which 
is Supposed to hold the weight 


gave way. To say that this inci- 
dent highlights some of the inad- 


equacies of the weight room is 
an understatement. 

Some of the equipment in 
the weight room, namely the York 
equipment, is first rate. Some of 


the equipment is pure crap, espe- 


cially the pins, benches and the 


Weider equipment. Weider equip- 
ment is fine for someone's base- 


ment rec-room. It isn’t meant for 

a well-travelled weight room. - 
Immediately after the accident 

I was given the advice by the 


athletic department administra. 


tion that perhaps I should give 
up weightlifting. This suggestion 
is stupid. If Edward Markey were 


to trip in a hole on the cross- 


country trails would he give up 
running? No, he would have the 
trail improved. St. Michael's has 


already axed three sports pro- 


grams from under my feet— 
football, track and rugby Now 


they say that I should stop work- 


ing out. What do they expect me 
to do, sit in a chair and watch 
~ The weight room is available 
for use by all members of the 
college community If the athletic 
department were to spend a mere 
fraction of the money it squanders 
on the basketball program on the 
weight room, it would be a top- 
notch facility 
The weight room has been 
neglected much too long. The 
token purchase of a few new 
weights isn’t enough. The weight 
room urgently needs new sup- 
port pins, a new bench, two new 
sets of olympic collars (cheap) 
and new sets of 35- and 45-pound 
weights (one of the 45’s didn't 
survive the aforementioned acci- 


dent). 

Another problem with the 
weight room is access. The Stu- 
dent Association refused to close 
down the pool for three hours a 
week. The lacrosse team is al- 
lowed to close the weight room 
five hours a week for their own 
private sessions. This is ludicrous! 
They can very well mix in with 
everyone else during the course 
of the week. Many students have 
set schedules or periods of time 
when they most enjoy working 
out. To deny them the right to do 
so is more than unfair. 

I don't believe that it’s really 
necessary for the athletic depart- 
ment to deny students access to 
the weight room merely because 
the over-pampered basketball 
program has a game in the gym. 
The Ross Sport Center is a very 
large building, the purpose of 
which is to serve all the students. 
I don't think it would hurt the 
basketball program for the players 
to share the building with a few 
of the other students. 

Michael S. Maher 


Correction 


We apologize to Kenneth Paul 
Deforge for getting his name 
wrong in the bus drivers’ profile. 

By stating in the profile that 
the bus‘drivers stop at Kwik Stop, 
we didn’t mean to imply that the 
stops are frequent or that any of 
the bus drivers shirk their duties. 


The next issue of The Defender 
will be published Jan. 19. Dead- 
line for copy and advertising is 
dan. 13. Have a Merry Christmas! 
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Nicosia pleased with 
Middle East lectures 


by John Cotter 
New Editor 


The Middle East lecture series, 


conducted on three separate 
nights this semester, was called a 
success by the organizer of the 
series. 


“It exceeded all of our expec- 
tations,’ said Francis Nicosia, 
professor of history at St. Mi- 


chael’s. 

Nicosia said he felt that the 
attendance for all three parts was 
very good and added that he 
was pleased with both guest 
speakers and the presentations 
they gave. 

Hasan Abdul Rahman spoke 


on behalf of the Palestinian Lib- 


eration Organization on Nov. 10 
in Herrouet Theater. 

The Israeli view was delivered 
by Yuval Metser, the Boston-based 
Israeli consul general, on Nov. 


16 in the recital hall at the McCar- 


thy Arts Center. 
The opening segment of the 
series was conducted by Nicosia 


Room 





The Only 


and was intended to give back- 


ground information on the long 
struggle in the Middle East. 
Nicosia acknowledged that 


both speakers were very biased. 


“That was to be expected,” he 
said. “They weren't here to be 


objective, They were represent- 


ing the company line.” 
Referring to the slanted talks 


given by the guest speakers Nicos- 


ia said, “That’s precisely what I 
wanted.” He described it as a 
refreshing departure from the 
standard objectivity experienced 


in classrooms when teaching his- 


tory. 
Nicosia said it was difficult to 


. book the Arab speaker and that 


the date wasn't definite until very 
late. 
Nicosia added he was pleased 


with the attitudes of both speak- 


ers. “Both (speakers) were eager 
and willing to speak as part of 
the same program.” He explained 
that it was possible one might 
decline to speak due to the racial 
tensions. that exist between the 
two nationalities. 


“ny 
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Where You Save By The Case 


by R.A. Raquier 
Shocker since last time: The Vermont Van- 
guard Press took a look at PEOPLE Express’ 
no-frills service to the area a couple of weeks 


ago. The front-page headline, “FLY ME: I’M - 
‘CHEAP)” is a borrowed bit of sexism from a 


long-gone series of National Airlines commer- 
cials. National abandoned the “Fly Me” slogan 
after the criticism got hot and heavy. Too bad 
the Vanguard dredged it up. 

* Joshua Mamis, who wrote one of the PEO- 
PLE Express pieces-and collaborated on the 
other, made no secret of the airline's willingness 
to fly him to Newark and back. Some would 
question the appropriateness of accepting such 
freebies, especially when the resulting journal- 
ism is pure public-relations puffery To make 
matters worse, Mamis took advantage of the 
free flight to take care of personal and unrelated 
Vanguard business in New York City It all smacks 
of conflict of interest. 

The only thing that took a beating in Mamis’ 


~.piece was The Big Apple. He wrote, “It’s 


claustrophobic, dirty and has never seemed 
habitable for human occupation.” Come now, 
Joshua, spare us your paranoia! People may be 
claustrophobic, but for cities it’s a tough trick. 
“Habitable for human occupation” is redundant 
dunning. The countrified gentry who knock the 
cities are as boorish as the urbanites who cringe 
at the thought of leaves underfoot. 

As an aside, the Vanguard has been having 
trouble pinpointing St. Michael’s location recent- 
ly The Nov. 14 issue had the college set squarely 
in Burlington. The Nov. 21 issue provided a 
choice, Winooski or Colchester. 

It could be argued that the Vanguard needs 
a copy editor who knows something about the 
area and is awake, Here’s another example: 
The Nov. 21 issue had the Downpour group 
playing in two places on the same night, The 
Player Lounge in Vergennes and The Alibi in 
Middlebury. The listings followed each other in 
the “Nightlive” section. The Steinberger bass 
that Downpour uses is a miracle instrument, 





Bad side of the moon (3 gnm 


but even it can’t be played in two places at once. 
««, Omission of the month: The Burlington Free 
Press gave a lot of space to a major goof elimi- 


‘nating the requirement that a city mayoral can- 


didate receive at least 40 percent of the popular 
vote to be elected. In spreading the blame, 
writer Scott MacKay overlooked.one culprit. 
While it’s a shame that the city attorneys 
and the City Council, which includes the mayor, 
didn't spot the flawed wording, MacKay doesn’t 
point out that the press blew it too. Part of what 


we expect from the news media are evaluations ~ 


of the effects of measures to be voted on. Is it 


unreasonable to suggest that the Free Press — 


and other news outlets should have scrutinized 
the charter-change proposal and told the voters 
what a tug on the “yes” lever would entail? 
Tidbits: Bruce “Utah” Phillips, sometimes 
billed as “The Golden Voice of the Great 


Southwest,” blew through last week and did his _ 


usual stint at the Welcome Table Coffeehouse. 

To the amazement of many, Phillips includ- 
ed, Vermont Educational Television was on hand 
to videotape his unique brand of singing and 
storytelling. Phillips is a musical revolutionary in 
the finest tradition. One can barely imagine a 
state-owned network (well, almost state-owned 
since the license is held by the University of 
Vermont) broadcasting the seeds of its own 
destruction. But sure enough, ETV plans to run 
a segment of five minutes or so on an upcom- 
ing program, probably “Crossroads.” 

It'll be interesting to see what the producers 
pick from the more than two hours of raucous, 
ribald and rebellious banter that Phillips provided 
for the standing-room-only audience. “iJ 

Weary Susan Green can have the last word 
(see the “Letters” section) even if it leads to a 
charge of male chauvinism. But Mike Beaudet 
and the 2nd Annual Slave Auction cannot. 
Crown and Sword no more intended to offend 
than do the people who tell Polish jokes. None- 
theless, slavery isn’t something to be made light 
of, and you don’t have to*have been a slave to 
figure that out. How does that ald saw go? “The 
road to hell is paved with good intentions.” 











Get Involved | 


The Defender is accepting applications for... 


Executive Editor 


for students with journalism backgrounds. 
Gain practical experience in editing, writing, 
personnel management and newspaper design. 





Business Manager 


for students with business backgrounds. 
Gain practical experience in management, 
advertising, sales and ad design. 





Application deadline is Feb. 15, 1983 
Starting date is April 1, 1982 








For more information and applications, 
contact Eileen Moran, 655-1925 or 
Karen Fenuccio, 655-3742. 














Newsbriefs — 





Play — 


“The Gift of the Magi” will 
be staged at 8 p.m., Friday, Dec 
10 and at 2 p.m., Saturday, Dec. 
11 in Herrouet Theater. 

Based on the short story by 
O. Henry, “The Gift of the Magi” 
has been adapted for the stage 
and made into a musical. The 
play is being directed by fine 
arts major Lisa Marchionda. Tom 
Brady as Jim and Linda LaSalle 
as Della head a cast of 13 actors 
in the Christmas story. 

The tale, set in New York City 
in 1905, concerns a young cou- 
ple in love. The couple, Della 
and Jim, want to give each other 
a very special Christmas present. 
They have little money so each 
has to sacrifice something valuable 
to purchase a gift for the other, 
with ironic results. 

“The Gift of the Magi” is a 
touching play full of the spirit of 
the Christmas season. 

The. production will feature 
elaborate tum-of-the-century cos- 
tumes designed by Diane Wheel- 
er. The set was created by March- 
ionda. Musical accompaniment 
will be provided by Pegay Fritz. 
Fritz also serves as musical dir- 
ector for the.play 


Concert 


The collegé will present a con- 
cert of original musical composi- 
tions by David Tisdell on Sunday, 
Dec. 12 at 3 p.m. in the recital 
hall. , 

Tisdell, a music major, has writ- 
ten the pieces over the course of 
the past year. They will be per- 


formed by others as part of Tis- 
dell’s coursework for his music 
seminar. } . . 


The program will include three 
- poems set to music, sung by Ken 


Ginagras: Robert Frost’s “Stopping 
By Woods On A Snowy Evening,” 
“The Fall of the House of Usher” 
by Reed Whitemore and Lord 
Byron’s “She Walksin Beauty.” 
Lori McCormick will provide 


piano accompaniment for the — 


pieces. 


A classical sonata for two > 


flutes, played by Pegay Fritz and 

Diane Williams, will be followed 

by two piano compositions. 
Taking a more moderh ap- 


proach to music, Amy Weller will — 
perform Tisdell’s two-part inven-- 
tion and book of atonal preludes ~ 


on the piano. | 


Reading 
The English department * 


sponsoring a fiction reading by 
‘Vermont author John Dranow- 


Thursday, Dec. 9, at 8 p.m. in,the 
Bergeron Education Center. 

Dranow is a novelist and short- 
fiction writer whose works have 
appeared in a number of period- 
icals, including Kansas Quarterly, 
Goddard Review, New River Re- 
view and December. 

Born in Newark, N.J., Dranow 
received a degree in English from 
Boston’ University in 1971. He 
also has degrees in English and 
fiction from the University of Iowa. 

Dranow now lives in Plainfield, 
M.. with his wife, poet Louise 

Gluck, and son. He is working 
ona new novel, titled “The Magic 
Step.” He is also director of the 
New England Culinary Institute. 


_ 


~ ‘ 
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State art programs stay afloat despite cuts 


by Michael Knott 
Managing Editor 


A slowing economy has had some 
unexpected benefits for Vermont's per- 


forming arts organizations. 
With a cut in needed federal funds 
looming in the near future, many groups 


that support the arts have banded together 
' to continue organizing a vital perfor- 


mance schedule in the state. 

The groups are spread out across the 
state like the spokes of a wheel, and the 
center sits in Montpelier at the Vermont 
Council on the Arts. 

The council has a dual purpose. Under 


the leadership of Ellen McCulloch-Lovell, 


the executive director,-it funds all the 
major arts councils in various cities. It also 
puts on its own performances with half of 
its $625,000 budget. 

McCulloch-Lovell said she has seen a 


“100-to 300-percent increase” in atten- 
’ dance across the state. “The arts are more 


vital than they've ever been,” she said. 


She admitted, though, that “a few” 


groups “are being severely threatened by 
current economic problems.” 
however, “none have closed down because 
of lack of funds.” 

As a general rule, those funds have 
two sources. A grant-in-aid of about $7,500 
comes from the state council, while the 
organizations must raise the rest on their 
own. Membership drives, subscriptions and 
ticket sales are the major means to get the 
funds. 

The role of the state’s grant varies with 
each group. For the Vermont Symphony 
Orchestra,,subscriptions and attendance 


at the concerts are on the rise at a rate of 
about 33 percent. The total budget. is- 


near $300,000 and is raised by a network 


of committees throughout the state. 
ES SS INE ORS SE 


Calendar 





Wednesday, Dec. 8 
1 p.m. to 4 p.m. Christmas 
PARTY, Alliot. 
Thursday, Dec. 9 
8 p.m. Poetry READING by 
John Dranow. Bergeron - 
Friday, Dec. 10 
Last day of classes 
8 p.m. PLAY “The Gift of 
the Magi,” Herrouet. 


Saturday, Dec. 11 
, Study Day 
_ 2 p.m. PLAY “The Gift ~ 
the Magi,” Herrouet. 
9 p.m. to 1 a.m. Christmas 
SEMI-FORMAL., Allliot. Featuring 
Arrow, tickets $5.00. 


Sunday, Dec. 12 
lla.m. and 9 p.m. MAS- 


_ SES Chapel of St. Michael the 


Archangel. 

3 p.m. CONCERT of origi- 
nal musical compositions by St. 
Michael's senior David Tisdell. 
McCarthy Arts Center. 

Monday, Dec. 13 
Finals, Day one 
Tuesday, Dec. 14 
Finals, Day two 
Wednesday, Dec. 15 


Finals, Day three 


Thursday, Dec. 16 
Finals, Day four _ 
Friday, Dec. 17 


_ Finals, Day five 


Saturday, Dec. 18 
Finals, Day_six 
Sunday, Jan. 9 
Students may return to campus, 
Treasurer's office open for any- 
one wishing to pay early 
; Monday, Jan. 10 
Registration 


“+ 


As yet, 


, life.“ 


Morris Block, manager of the orches- 


tra, said the state subsidy helps keep ticket 


prices down and lends to greater “acces- 


sibility” for the audience. The council's 
grant is for $7,500, or 2.5 percent of the 
erchestra’s total budget. 

For smaller organizations, the grant is 
more central to their survival. Crossroads 


Arts Council in Rutland runs an “artist-in- 


residence” program in local schools that 
depends on the grant. “Without the grant 
we couldn't do it,” 
president of the council. 

Even with the state funds, the only 
paid member of the Rutland council is 


the secretary Darrow works on a volun- 


tary basis. 


Crossroads isthe leader” of events in 
a city where “there’s a lot going on,” Darrow 
said. “It’s not a huge audience, but it’s a 
very faithful one.” 

The Park-McCullough House of North 


Bennington is grateful for the state sup- 


port it gets, but publicity director Rosanne 
Denhard called it “very little.” 

Denhard said the Bennington area 
audiences were “devoted but small. We 
don't have as big an arts community as 


Brattleboro’s, but we have all we can han- 


dle,” she said. 

Brattleboro is a “lively” area for the 

arts, McCulloch-Lovell said. 

’ The Brattleboro Music Center is a main 
force in that town’s arts scene. Cathy 
Stockman, administrative director, said the 
center has produced’ a “consistency in 
quality” that the audiences have “come 
to trust.” 
sistency to Blanche Moise, who for thirty 
years has been the spark of the center’s 
She is the music center,” Stockman 


said. 
ion the years, Brattleboro has devel- 


oped a “unique interest in music — primarily 






ty ow, 





f 


said Susan Darrow, 


She attributed most of this con- 


Sars 22. f 


classical music,” Stockman said. 
Being a flourishing center of the arts 


in a state such as Vermont has drawbacks. 
With a popular local repertoire, but lim- 


ited funding, most arts groups in the state 
have inadequate places to perform. 

“The problem is a concert hall—we 
don't have one,” Stockman said. “We may 
renovate an existing building or build a 
new one,’ she said, though that seems far 
off still. 

The problem exists in nearly every town 
in the state. “We'd like very much to see a 
theater here,” Darrow said of the Rutland 
area. “But there's no moneyand no unified 
approach to it right now.” 


McCulloch-Lovell said the lack of con- 
cert halls is “one of our biggest problems” 


and groups had formed in some towns to 
address it. “We can’t use our money for 
buildings,” she said. 

The Flynn Theater in Burlington is the 
result of a need to find an adequate hall 
for performances. Block said that while 
the “Flynn is not ideal” acoustically it’s 
the best concert hall in the state. 

A need to work together in the state 


has created a new unity for the arts organ- 
sizations. Most of the groups belong to the 
Green Mountain Consortium, an arts alli- 


ance that brings performers into Vermont 

for extended periods of time. 
This-allows for “block-booking among 

the local groups that can save considerable 


amounts of money. “We can get a per- 


former that would cost $9,000 for only 
$3,500,” Darrow said. 

In Burlington, the Arts Round Table 
has “really started to take off in the past 
year,” Block said. The alliance meets to 
plan its events every month and share the 
cost of.a joint advertisement announcing 
upcoming performances. “There’s so much 
going on in Burlington,” Block said, “you 


Twas the nig t before Christmas and al through the house 
not a creature was stivving,not even a moose. 


4 SEN TONS S Si: 
;wTSIDe 


aS THE 


Daily 10-9 
i Sun 12-5 


need more than just a calendar.” 

The unity of the different organizations 
prevents the problem of competing for 
audiences on the same night. “We're 
presenting a unified face to the public,” 
said Gretchen Amussen, manager of the 
Vermont Mozart Festival. 

While they're not competing for audi- 
ences, there may soon be a heightened 
battle for corporate funding. McCulloch- 
Lovell said there's no way to avoid needing 
subsidization of some kind. She said most 
of the groups in Vermont “earn about 50 
percent of their budgets in ticket sales, but 
50 percent needs to be subsidized.” 

She added that in many cases expan- 
sion is the reason for seeking corporate 
funding, not survival. 

“We do well on a local level with cor- 
porations,” Block said. “We've had a num- 
ber of cases where corporations have dealt 
with” the economic straits of the sympho- 
ny, especially in enabling the orchestra to * 
tour. 

Darrow said that “within the next 
months” there would be efforts to raise 
funds from private corporations in Rutland. 

In Bennington, “We'll have to solicit 
corporate funding even more,” Denhard 
said. “The burden is placed on the indi- 
vidual” in the new federal. economic poli- 
cies, she said. 

But since the support cuts won't start 
until 1983, most groups aren't feeling the 
pinch yet. “It’s a relatively new thing,” 
Denhard said. “We're not affected yet.” 
She added that the response has been 
“very good” from corporations already 
approached as the Park-McCullough 
House looks ahead to the cutbacks. 

With these on the horizon, the state’s 
arts supporters seem to be hanging tough. 
The question is, will private corporations 
come to the rescue when they're needed. 
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CROSS 
WORD 
PUZZLE 


4 Characteris- 
tics 

5 Poorly made 

6 In what 


be Criticss Corner 


Thrift stores take sting out of 
expensive Christmas shopping 


FROM COLLEGE 
PRESS SERVICE 


ACROSS 


1 Religious 


=] 
EG 
ic 
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by Karen T. DeLorenzo 
Features Editor 


Christmas is traditionally a time of spending 
money The traditional feeling of the season is joy 
thoughtfulness and the Christmas spirit. 

But who can have Christmas spirit when they're 
at college and have barely enough money to get 
home? 

Yes, there’s a solution. 

Thrifting, a word that many people used to 
define shopping at places such as Old Gold, April’s 
Attic, and Ben and The Bag Lady, is an easy 
solution to Christmas money problems. 

The thrift store has been avoided for many 
years by certain people, because it was considered 
to be in bad taste to shop there. But in the past few 
years, the thrift store has come of age. 

Many thrift stores, such as Old Gold on Main 
Street in Burlington, have a theme. Old Gold’s 
theme revolves around vintage clothing. The store 
has old, narrow ties, blouses with lace, wild-looking 
dresses and tuxedos. 

Although Old Gold tends to be crowded, espe- 
cially on Halloween, it carries a good selection and 
variation of reasonably-priced items. 

If you’re looking for antique clothing, maga- 


KoKo Taylor & her Blues Machine 
Paul Butterfield Blues Band 
al lola m atiale) 


friday. december 10. at 8:00 pm in burlington’s 
memorial auditorium. tickets available at the 
campus ticket store & at baileys. 


lms elaisets (lamar cablel sien melmelrseltmalctcel 


purchases, call 656-3085 
$10”. 8°.6°.4° 


one. 
; stan. 


The Downhill Edge 


zines, table cloths, doilies or pottery April’s Attic 
on College Street in Burlington is the place to 
shop. 

April’s is packed with tuxedo shirts, antique 
petticoats, old shoes, hats, issues of out-of-date 


magazines and photographs of families from~ 


many generations ago. 

The quality of clothing in April’s Attic is superb. 
The-items don't need any repairs. 

Although this thrift shop has a sale rack located 
in the back room, the clothing is high-priced. 

Ben and The Bag Lady on Main Street in 
Winooski also tends to over-price its clothing. 
Because much of it isn’t antique, it isn’t of high 
value. Most of the clothing is about four-to-11 years 
old. 

Some thrift items may be over-priced, but you 
can find bargains in any thrift shop. Browsing at 
April’s Attic or any other store can give birth to 
many new Christmas gift ideas. 

Thrifting may be turned into an art. Who knows? 
But, at the least, it allows for bargain shopping, 
unexpected Christmas gifts, buying durable and 
vintage goods and even fun shopping instead of 
the dull, depressing Christmas shopping in stores 
where most items look like 1983 and burn a hole 
in your wallet. 





group 
5 Timid 
8 Thick slice 
12 Sandarac 
tree 
13 Garden tool 
14 Evergreen 


15 Kind of bean 10 Poker stake 
11 Pub drink 
19 Dawn 


16 Night bird 
17 Nerve 
network 
18 Noticed 
20 Thinner 


7 Color 
8 Small 


9 Hold on 


manner? 


herrings 


property 


[ol of ol of m] =] —[ [or] 
|| 20] m] =[ 0] 4 Ol m] || >| 0) 


[| 


goddess ~ 


21 Period of 


timé 


22 Bushy clump 24 3 Down bed 


23°Scrap 
27 Squanders 


33 Seesaw 

37 Ached 

40 Time passed 

41 Sea eagle 

42 Woodchuck 

45 Cosseted 

49 Region 

50 Hit tightly 

52 Lake of puz- 
zle fame 

53 Word with 
pony or pig 

54 Dutch town 

55 Unusual 

56 Otherwise 

57 Conjunction 

58 Hurried 


DOWN 


1 Transaction 

2 Goddess of 
discord 

3 Vacation 
place 









28 Number 
31 Corn product 29 Before 

32 Time period 30 Mournful 
34 Mexican dish 42 Partner 
35 The self 


KAPI Center 


25 Falsehood 
24 Stylish: Slang 26 See 11 Down 36 Decayed 
37 Seasoning 
38 Exist 

39 Buries 


Prepa 2e For: 


MCAT 


Call Days Evenings & Weekends 





TEST PREPARATION 
SPECIALISTS SINCE 1938 


For Information About Other Centers In More Than 85 Major US Cities & Abroad 
Outside NY State CALL TOLL FREE: 800-223-1782 


INCLUDES $20 GIFT CERTIFICATE 






65 Main Street 
Burlington, VT SAT. 95 
862-2282 , SUN 12-5 








Rt 17 & German Flats Road 
. Waitsfieid, VT 


: Open 9to5 496-3887 


43 Asian sea 


LS} 
N 


=| N 








Answer to Nov. 


44 Portuguese 


coins of old 


46 Snare 

47 Green land 
48 Act 

51 Fuss 











Bill “Zooman” Tesauro and Austin Jennings relax with cartoons Saturday morning. 


(photo by Chris Burtis) 


Alliot doubles as bomb shelter 


by Mary Beth Scriven 


-_— 


t 


side Alliot, and the civil defense 
barrels that double as garbage 


cans in the computer center, may 


ing about what St. Michael’s is 
_ preparing for. 

Most students are unaware 
that they have a place to go if the 
US. orthe Soviet Union decides 
to see if a “limited” nuclear war 


ae pe Pee 
' 


plies and Saga leftovers, if the 
bomb was to hit Winooski. 


ae 


vice president for operations. Alliot 
was probably designated a bomb 
shelter during the 1950s. At this 
time there was an active civil 
_ defense campaign to prepare 
areas for “the bomb.” Buildings 


would be equipped with supplies. ~ 


Gutman said this was most likely 
the case with Alliot. 
He said that back then, they 
were looking for sound and sturdy 
___ buildings. There weren't many in 


the area. Alliot fit the require- 


; ments and was designated as a 
bomb shelter. 


aware that Alliot was a bomb 
shelter. “What good is a bomb 


ow ese, ee 


shelter that nobody knows about. 


__ If we have to use it, the Rat better 
be well stocked,” Rice said. Rice 
said she thinks bomb shelters are 

of no use anyway. “What good 
are they if there’s nothing left on 


College helps 
women more, 
_ study says 


WASHINGTON, D:C.(CPS) 
—College doesn't necessarily help 
__ men get higher-paying jobs than 
high school grads, though it does 
_ help women, the National Cen- 


(NCES) has discovered. 

The NCES found that, seven 
years after graduating from high 
school in 1972, men who didn't 
-attend college at all actually 
earned more than those who did. 
High school grads earned an 
average of $7.06 an hour. Those 
who went to college less than 
two years earned $6.94 an hour. 
Men who got a bachelor’s or 
- advanced degrees earned an 

~ average of $6.88 an hour. 
Higher education apparently 
isn't as hazardous to women’s 
~ success as it is to men’s. Women 
_ who had earned college degrees 
earned substantially more than 
women who ended their educa- 
tions after high school, the survey 
said. 





The “bomb shelter” signs out- 


have left some students wonder- 


is possible. Students would gath- 
er in Alliot, equipped with Rat- 
skeller drinks, food co-op sup- 


According to John Gutman, 


Student Donna Rice was un- 


ter for Educational Statistics - 


the outside.” 
Alliot is no longer connected 


with any civil defense program. 


Gutman said, ‘It isn’t part of the 
current scheme of things.” He 


» said there's no longer any active 
relationship between St. Mi- 
chael’s and civil defense prog- 


rams. 





Say It With Class 


For $1. you can runa 
25-word ad; 5¢ for each 
additional word. Deadline 
is Thursday at 6 p.m. The 
Defender, Alliot 210, ext. 
2421. : 
Found: A watch in library study 
room on Thurs. 12-2-82. To claim, 
call Mike. 655-9582. 


Steve, 

Can the world really be saved 
through backgammon? For that 
matter, can Purtill Hall be saved 
through backgammon? 

Finals are coming soon. 


Happy 20th Birthday 


Jane Colapietro!!! 


Own your own Jean-Sportswear, 
Infant-Preteen or Ladies Apparel 
Store. Offering nationally known 
brands such as Jordache, Chic, 
Lee, Levi, Vanderbilt, Wrangler 
over 200 other brands. $7,900 
to $16,500 includes beginning 
inventory, airfare for one to 
Fashion Center, training, fix- 
tures, grand opening promotions. 
Call Mr. Dickson. (501 ) 882-5 164 
or (501) 268-1361. 


Thanks second-floor Alkies 
and Alumni for the surprise party. 
It was a night we won't forget..... 

if we could just remember it!!! 


Wilda J. & Zack 


_ Dear Head, 
HRFQ (Hodson’s Rules for Quar— 
ters) is a fallacy. We really know 
that TH dominates. So please 
return Juggy at the next match. 
Bring your own quarter and this 
time don’t W.O. (you figure it 


out!) 

Archie and Veronica 
K.G. 
Get together “for a couple of 
drinks?” 


Downtown! Maybe we'll get it right 
this time. ( No potato skins— you 
can’t be trusted. ) 

M-Squared 


To the Crew from 3 Fox: 
(Yes Andy, you're included. ) 
I've heard this rumor you think 
Ima BHBB. Blasphemy!! Thought 
I'd correct it— 

BHB ( Not M-Squared ) 





VOSA OSSASACAVASSHSHAM SACO HSVCSTNVASASO SHSM BAssIoessoNyAs 


Still, the sign remains posted 
outside Alliot. The building could 
serve as a bomb shelter if need- 
ed. The question is how many 
people would go there in the 
case of a bomb? Would they 
survive even if they got to Alliot 
and who would want to spend 
their lives inside Alliot Hall.?. 


15% OFF* ee 


Pey-beut & CARRERA | 
SUNGLASSES 
With This Coupon 
Jim Dilloway and Gary King 
DISPENSING OPTICIANS 
_..The Optical Center. Ltd. 
107 Church St, Burling 
864-7146 658-4683 





AM/FM radio 
with headphones 


si = 499 


Batteries extra 





Name 
| Student 
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Students start days 
with cartoon parties 


by Tricia Nee 

From the other side of the 
door come sounds of hysterical 
laughter. Crash! Beep, Beep! 
Zooommm! More hysterical laugh- 
ter. A strange smell reaches my 
nose. “Hey, pass that over here,” 
says an impatient voice from 
inside. Something tells me this is 
not an ordinary party 

Before | can knock, the door 
opens and a cloud of smoke 
greets me. No wonder the invita- 
tion said to wear pajamas. Bod- 
ies clad in robes and flannel p,j.’s 
are sprawled on the floor with 
blankets and pillows. On the 
screen of a black and white TV 
come the familiar Wyle E. Coy- 
ote, Road Runner and infamous 
Bugs Bunny. 

The desk counter serves as a 
make-shift “bar” lined with vodka, 
orange juice, tomato juice, tobasco 
sauce and celery. A bottle of 
champagne is thrown in as ex- 
tra...maybe a few cases of beer..it’s 
the setting for a “Drugs and Bugs” 


ton, VT 





party! 





“Drugs and Bugs’ is a typical 
event on Saturday mornings, 
especially in the men’s dorms. 
“We usually get up around 7 a.m., 
grab a blanket, turn on the car- 
toons and mix a few Bloody 
Mary's,” said Brian Hine, an 
Alumni resident. 

Is “Drugs and Bugs” limited 
to the male population of St. 
Michael’s? Of course not! Annie 
Laurie Gannon, who lives in 
Lyons,remembers how she and 
her floormates got together for a 
“Cartoons and Cocktails” party. 
“We collected a few dollars from 
everyone on the floor and made 
a champagne and orange juice 
punch. We just watched cartoons — 
until it was time for Saga.” 

Some believe “Drugs and 
Bugs’ is the perfect antidote after 
a wild Friday night. It just may be 
better than aspirin. Besides, it’sa 
great head start for Saturday 
night's activities! 


MEET 
ME 

‘ UNDER 
THE 
CLOCK 


EXPIRES DEC. 31, 1982 
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Your 
Choice 


$10 .. $20 OFF 


95 


each 


2 


A. Cassette recorder** Regular $39.99 
B. Portable stereo** Regular $39.99 
C. AM/FM digital clock radio Regular $49.99 


**Batteries extra 


FREE: Your choice of any Maxell, TDK, or Memorex 90 
minute blank cassette when you fill out a SearsCharge application* 


School 
Faculty 





NEW/BURGH, N.Y 

N. SYRACUSE. N.Y 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N.Y 
EASTFIELD MALL, MA 
HOLYOKE, MA. 


ALBANY. N.Y. 
AUBURN, N.Y. 
FAIRMOUNT FAIR. N.Y. 
FAYETTEVILLE, N.Y. 
GLENS FALLS, N.Y. 


Other 


*SearsCharge application and FREE blank tape are available at Customer Convenience Center 
Coupon must be presented for FREE item. Coupon expires 12/11/82 


You can count on Sear S 


SES HORROR OC 
Satisfaction Cuaranteed or Your Money Back 


Sale ends 12/11/82 


PITTSFIELD, MA. 

BRIDGEPORT, CT. 
HAMDEN, CT W. HARTFORD, CT 
MANCHESTER, CT. 
MIDOLETOWN, CT 





Sports 





by Mike Callaghan 
Sports Editor 


The Boston College game is now just a memory. 

For those of you who may have missed it, the Eagles defeated 
St. Michael's 98-56 on Nov. 28. 

Big wins have been common for BC in the early going, as they 
demolished the Wildcats of the University of New Hampshire 
92-60 on Dec. 3. 

The game did have one highlight for the Knights. The fans 
who showed up at the game were some of the most enthusiastic 
seen at a St. Michael’s sporting event in a while. 

Other than the fans, however, there wasn’t much of anything 
that went right for the Purple Knights. 

St. Michael’s took an early lead and five minutes through the 
first half had a 12-10 lead following a Bob Millikin basket. 

That was when the Eagles began to pull away They took a 
21+point lead at the half and pulled away even more in the 
second stanza. 

Michael Adams, BC’s 5-10 guard, played the same type of 
jitterbugging game that made him so important to the team 
against everybody in last year’s NCAA playoffs. 

Adams also joked with Tony Ray on a “crucial” foul call with 
3:26 to play. Boston College was up 89-53 at the time. 

Thé best thing to do is mark this game up under the category 
of “learning experience” (after all, the Eagles were among the top 
eight teams in the nation last year), and give thanks that the 
Knights don't have to play Georgetown this season. 


* * * 


Athletic Director Edward Markey has a gripe. 

Why is it that Doc Jacobs is not honored with anything other 
than the toumament? That is a question Markey has often pondered. 

Markey is now hoping that when the athletic field is ready for 
use it might be named in honor of the late coach. 

“Doc meant so much to St. Michael’s sports,” Markey said. “I 
cannot understand why we don't have a.suitable memorial for 
him on campus.” 

There was a previous effort to name the field in the early 
1970s. However, Markey didn't believe that would be appropriate 
due to the condition the field was in at the time. 

Now Markey feels this would be a prime time to dedicate the 
field to Jacobs. © 


A very good idea by hockey coach Lou DiMasi. 
St. Michael’s has been in need of a skating rink for a while 





now. 

No, the boards’on the old outdoor basketball court (now 
townhouses) just didn’t do the job they were supposed to. 

This will be a lift to the new varsity hockey team and shows a 
sense of direction and purpose for the program. 

It will also be a nice addition for students. The rink could 


conceivably lead to the formation of an intramural hockey pro- 


gram. It will also take away the need to find a frozen pond for 
anyone who just wants to go skating. 


* * * 


CLOSING NOTES — The intramural basketball and poly hockey 
seasons got into full swing last week. The single-elimination 
tournaments are played this semester, and after the break the 
league activity gets started... y 

The loss of Marc Streb may have meant more to the men’s 
hoop squad than anyone could have realized... 

OK. Maybe I did have a bit of hometown boosterism in my 
heart when | picked Springfield to finish ahead of Stonehill in 
Division II... Those picks, by the way, are rapidly proving that no 
one really knows what they are talking about... 

New Hampshire College has stumbled out of the gate with a 
2-3 record. Sacred Heart was defeated by about 15 points at the 
hands of Central Connecticut... 

Don't give up on the Knights yet folks. The club has not played 
close to the way they can. St. Michael’s will have to turn things 
around quickly, however... 

Have a happy and safe holiday season. Until next time, Good 
Diggin’ Everybody! 





by Mike Callaghan 


Sports Editor 

Aseason that held a great deal of hope has hit 
a brick wall. 

Over the weekend, the men’s basketball team 
finished last in its own tournament, the four-team 
Doc Jacobs Classic. The Knights lost two games 
against teams they must beat if they are to be near 
the top in Division II play 

The losses to St. John Fisher and Plattsburgh 
State dropped the squad’s record to 2-4. The 
victories came against two weaker Division II clubs. 

Things don’t get any easier for St. Michael’s 
either. Tonight they face a team with revenge on its 
mind, crosstown rivals, the University of Vermont. 

The tourney, won by Merrimack 100-88 over 
Fisher, was the start of an important seven-game 
stretch Coach Steven Antrim was gearing his team 
up for. 

Antrim said he would have liked to get through 
that particular set of games, ending with the Bentley 
Tourney on Dec. 29, “with a 6-1 record, 5-2 at the 


A small crowd watches the tip-off of the opening game in the Doc Jacob’s iistait ’ 
tournament. An equal size crowd was on hand to see Merrimack defeat St. John’s in 


the championship game. 


worst. 

To do that, St. Michael’s will have to win the 
next five games. 

The Knights should receive a boost going into 
the meeting with the Catamounts. Forward Mark 
Anderson, who missed both games of the Doc 
Jacobs Tournament with a minor knee injury, is 
expected to be ready for action this weekend. 

His loss was felt over the weekend. St. Michael’s 


had trouble scoring under the hoop both nights. 


The guards outscored the frontcourt 69-62 in the 
two games. 

Jim McCaffrey, the Knights 6-foot guard, said 
before the tourney, “I don’t think I have to 
score 30 points a night for us to win.” 


In St. Michael's first tourney game, against St. 


John Fisher, McCaffrey netted 35 points, half the 
team’s total in the 73-70 overtime loss. 

Without McCaffrey’s outstanding single-handed 
effort, the Knights wouldn't have stayed close 
enough to tie the game at 60-60 on a Steve Bourke 
tip-in with one second remaining in regulation 
time. 

The following night, St. Michael's lost McCaffrey 
with about 10 minutes to play when the Rutland 


Knights hit hard times 


native fouled out. 

As they had done the previous evening, how- 
ever, the Knights made things exciting at the end. 
Tony Ray's buzzer-beating effort from halfcourt 
came up just short and St. Michael’s fell to Platts- 
burgh 63-61. - 

Vermont will be a “test of our inside game,” 
according to Antrim. 

The Catamounts boast three big, strong players 
up front. Peter Cole, a 6-7, 235-pound center, will 
surround himself with 6-7 Tim Woodlee and 6-8 
Ed Pagano at the forward spots, both weighing in 
at about 210 pounds. 

“The game will be won at forward,” Antrim 
said. “I think if we can break even there, we should 
be able to win.” 

The Cats will probably have last season’s 89-83 
defeat to St. Michael’s in mind. “They'll want to kill 
us,” Bob Millikin said. 

The game has taken on some added impor- 
tance as the Knights hope to break through the 
wall of the three-game losing streak they have 
stumbled into. The action begins at 7:30 p.m. in 





(photo by Chris Burtis) 
the Patrick Gymnasium at the University of Ver- 
mont. 

St. Michael’s will be on the road until after the 
semester break. The squad returns home on Jan. 
10 to take on the Middlebury Panthers. : 

Tourney Tidbits— McCaffrey was the lone 
Knight to be named to the All-Tournament team. 
Joe Granteed of St. John Fisher, Paul Glodis of 


Ww 


Plattsburgh, Greg Herenda and David Cook of — 


Merrimack were also on the team, along with 
Most Valuable Player Joe Dickson. 


Dickson scored career point number 1,000 | 


4 
i 


against Fisher... Thankfully for St. Michael’s, there 
are no more “Cardinals” on the schedule. Both St. 
John Fisher and Plattsburgh go by the same 
nickname. said 

The “Iron Knights” of Doc Jacobs, from the 
1957-58 season, were honored at a luncheon 
Saturday. The Knights were also recognized at 
halftime of the championship game... a. a 


Official attend i 460. 
icial attendance for the two nights was 1,460. 


The Boston Globe said 1,200 people were at open- 
ing night. The stat sheet said 841... St. Michael 


on Feb. 22. } ae 


be 
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will get a chance to face Merrimack, syeragmeed 
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Women stop Norwich 72-58 = 


by Bill Balboni 
Staff Reporter 
The St. Michael's women’s 


basketball team, recovering from 
early losses, soundly defeated 
Norwich University, 72-58. The 
women hoopsters dropped their 
first two games, 102-80 and 


74-64, to Stonehill and St. An- 


selm respectively 

In their third game, the team 
posted its first win. 77:66. over 
New Hampshire College.Sefore 


° 
/ 


the Norwich win Dec. 1, the 
Knights lost to Bryant College 
78-60. 

“We had to get those first 
losses out of our system,” said 


Sue Duprat. coach of the team, 


In the Norwich game, the team 


played aggressive basketball. 


Duprat said. “Our bench was 


phenomenal against Norwich,” 


she added. 

Margaret Lynch has been a 
highlight on the team. with a 
team-leading 14.2 points a game 
average. Also playing well is Becky 


“Boo-Boo” Bouchard, who has 


> 
% 


fot 


lead the team with 10 steals. She _ 
is averaging 10.2 points a game. — 
Along with Lynch and Bouchard, — 


co-captain Kim Corey and guard 


ye 


Pam Batalis are in double-figures, — 


with over 12 points a game each. 
Duprat also mentioned that 


rs 
Cs 


first-year members, Kelly Scannell — 
and Louann Devlin have “ma- 


tured into solid basketball players. 

The team is off until Dec. 18, 
when they will play Bridgeport 
and Mercy College away at the 
Bentley Tourney 
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Swimmers 


by Kenneth Van Kampen 
Staff Reporter ali e 
The men’s swim team placed 2 
fifth out of 15 teams in the Great 


Dane Relays held at the State 
University of New York at Albany 
on Nov. 20. 

The relays, won by the Coast 
Guard Academy, were deemed 
a success by co-captain Jay Lenox. 
“We made ourselves known to 
Plattsburgh State and Albany 
State, who we'll be meeting in 
dual meets later in the season.” 
The Plattsburgh. meet was held 
Saturday. 

Excellent days were had at 
Albany by swimmer Craig Char- 
Iton and divers Luke Doherty and 
Bob Toner, who captured the silver 
medal from a field of 25 teams 
in the diving competition. 

The first dual meet of the 
season for both the men’s and 
women’s teams was against Pots- 
dam State at home a week ago 
and had a less favorable outcome 
as both teams were soundly 
beaten by a “very tough” Potsdam 
squad. 

According to Lenox, Potsdam 
lived up to its reputation of hav- 
ing excellent swim teams. “It was 
a tough meet to open the season 
with, but we have no excuses.” 

One bright spot in the defeat 
came in diving. Again the divers 
turned in excellent performances, 
as both teams had divers place 
first and second in the required 
and optional events. Doherty and 
Susan Judge both broke St. Mi- 
chael’s scoring records for-total 
points earned. They also qualified 
for the Division II Nationals by 
scoring over 350 points in a com- 
petition. 


Molson Golden. That’s Canadian for great taste. 


The finest ale brewed and bottled in Canada. Imported by Martlet Importing Co., Inc., Great Neck, N.Y. © 1982. 
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Forward Tony Ray (above), and 7-foot center Dave Machuninue (right) are denied offensive rebounds by Boston College 
players ina ge-86 leeniia: ivi bea at the Diu I school. 6 ca on pripore 10) (photo by Karen T. DeLorenzo) 
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DiMasi plans rink, booster club 


by A. John Murphy 
Assistant Sports Editor 


St. Michael’s will have an addi- 


tion to its sports facilities with the 
building of an outdoor skating 
rink. The rink will be ready for 
use by the beginning of next 
semester. 

The project was spearheaded 
by hockey coach Lou DiMasi and 


Zaf Bludevich. ete Edward 
Henry accepted their proposal 
and agreed to loan the program 
$5,400 for construction of boards 
and a fence to surround the rink, 
DiMasi said. 

DiMasi- said the boards will 
be built by Grant Corsey of the 
carpentry shop. The price of the 
boards was determined through 
a study done by Timothy Pedrotty 


Knight’s 1-2 in league; 
Bill Frain stars in goal 


by A. John Murphy 
Assistant Sports Editor 


The hockey team is currently 
sporting a 1-2 record, but that’s 
no indication of how the team is 
playing. Coach Lou DiMasi said 


the losses came to strong teams. 


He said the team is showing 
improvement and has played well 
so far. 

The team’s only win was over 
Plymouth State and DiMasi said 
the team played great hockey 
throughout. Veteran Bill Kerig led 
the team with a three-goal surge 
and excellent game overall. 


Though the team lost to Con- 


necticut College, DiMasi said it 
was the best game they have 
played so far. St. Michael's scored 
four short-handed goals, which 
demonstrates their prowess as 


an explosive defensive team. 
DiMasi_ said his only disappoint- 


ment was the overabundance of 
penalties. “Too many penalties 
are hurting us. It’s something we 
have to work on,” he said. 

One of the brightest spots is 


first-year goaltender Bill Frain. In 
three games he had goaltending 
percentage of .750. Frain is av- 
eraging 40 saves a game. DiMasi 
said Frain is “doing a great job 
so far.” 

DiMasi said he is pleased be- 


cause Frain didn’t play last year. * 


He said he is surprised at Frain’s 
“calm” behavior. 

Dennis Kelly is leading the 
team in points with four goals 
and one assist. Kerig has three 
goals and an assist, while Bob 
Berno has four assists and Steve 
Murphy has one goal and three 
assists. 

DiMasi said one of the team’s 
assets is that it is playing well 
together. The offense is helping 
out the defense and vice-versa. 
Dave Kruger is playing solid on 
defense. Returning player Matt 
Higgins adds Cee on the de- 
fense. 

The team’s first ie) game 
is Saturday at 4 p.m. The Knights 
will be hosting Quinnipac at the 
Essex rink. Tickets are $1 in 
advance and $2 at the door. 
Tickets will be on sale all week in 
Alliot at meals. 


physical plant manager. 
The loan will be repayed 
through raffles sponsored by the 


hockey team, support from stu- 


dents and money doriated through 


the forming of a booster club, 


DiMasi said. 
DiMasi said the rink; 200’ x 


90’, will serve several functions. 


It will be used for informal and 


intramural ice hockey games, 


along with public skating and 
hockey practice. DiMasi said it 
will benefit the entire St, Michael’s 
community. 

The rink will be maintained 


by the hockey tearn and, DiMasi 
hopes, work-study students. How- 


ever, DiMasi said it will take stu- 
dent support to keep it running 
efficiently. 

Snow removal will be done 
by plows until enough money is 
raised to purchase a resurfacing 
machine to make the work easi- 


er, DiMasi said. 


DiMasi said the booster club 
is being formed to help defray 
the costs of the rink, equipment 
for the team and an ice-resurfacer 

The boosters are run by a 
committee of faculty and staff 


members, including Henry, S.A. 


President John Egan and Dean 
of Students Michael Samara. 
The club is open to anyone 


and a $25 donation is requested. 


DiMasi said that for the $25, a 
member receives a free pass to 
all home games, along with a 
bi-monthly newsletter. Anyone 
interested can contact DiMasi in 


the athletic department or call. 


extension 2259: 


THE DIET CENTER 


Really Works 
“use your Campus Card 
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team is now 1-3. 





A lng Chip oud and goaltender Bill Frain prepare 
to turn back an attack in a game against Norwich. The 
(photo by Nancy Dimasi) 


ASSOCIATES IN EYE CARE 


- Robert A. Clark, O.D. 
Wilhelm Jaremcezuk, O.D. 


(SMC Alumnus) 


Optometry 


Contact Lenses 


oa pain Ma 
tah | 3 


= iMcGREGOR pe 
WINOOSKI PHARMACY 


W/inooski, Vermont 05404 


20% OFF COUPON, 


On All Prescriptions, Patent Medicines, Eye Preparations" 


Expires a 30, 1983 


1 East Allen Street 


655- 1445 


Join Us For The First Annual 
RATHSKELLER “Christmas Eve” Party 
Wednesday, December 8th 
 9p.m.-1 a.m. 


\ 


-Canada’ s finest brew on tap at 
a low special price 
-Free-SnaGks.2 
-A visit from Santa | 
-Christmas songs | 
-Dr. John Hanagan on piano 


/ 


Thanks to everyone for making it a great semester 


Bring back your darts for the dartboard coming in January. 





11 North Willard oS 





CASH SALES ont! 
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